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probably grew up in a family whose members had confidence in each other
and shared a pride in not letting each other down.
Discipline is far too often confused with punishment.0 Punishment in-
flicted by authority because of its power or its strength rarely is effective,
whether it is inflicted on a child or a soldier or a criminal. The only effective
punishment is that which the individual inflicts upon himself as the result of
his failure to play the game or to live up to the standards or to obey the
rules. The child must learn that his failure to live up to expected behavior
will result in a loss, exclusion, withholding, or directly resulting pain. It is
the parental responsibility to help the child realize and anticipate the even-
tual result of negligence or defiance. The child must become his own disci-
plinarian. The result of lack of family training in this direction was glaringly
apparent in the Army. The rebellious, unruly, and undisciplined personalities
who had never learned to control or to adjust behavior to the demands of the
situation could not be made into good soldiers. Nor could hard-boiled, big-stick
authority change them.
Motivation that is not unconsciously automatic depends basically on under-
standing. So many things that soldiers and children have to do seem senseless
or unreasonable to them. They resent having to do something because some-
one in a position of greater authority demands it. Occasionally, well-
established confidence in that authority may be a substitute for understanding
the why and the wherefore. But that develops only through mutual experience.
The adult forgets that the basic lessons of life have to be learned by the
little child who is apt to be a reluctant pupil because society's precepts often
run counter to nature's desires. Motivation for eating, getting attention, sleep-
ing, exists in the baby's personality. But the desire to respect other people's
property means substituting the socially approved technique of admiring the
neighbor's tulips for the socially unapproved desire to take what looks pretty
and is wanted. It is the fortunate child who has parental leadership in strength-
ening his desire to adopt socially approved family standards. Sometimes that
means finding a way to make difficult tasks and dirty jobs tolerable, perhaps
even enjoyable.10
9 In an excellent article, Knight pointed out two common parental mistakes regarding disci-
pline: the tendency to react to one's own rearing either by copying exactly the disciplinary
methods used by one's own parents or else by swinging to the opposite extreme. In the latter
case, the individuals hold unresolved resentments against their parents. They are likely to try to
avoid their parents' mistakes by using indulgence where their parents were strict, liberality
where their parents were niggardly, and so on. Knight, &, P., "Behavior Problems and Habit
Disturbances in Pre-adolescent Children: Their Meaning and Management," Bull. Wenninger
Cltmc, 8:188-199, Nov., 1944.
10 Munro Leaf, in his pictorial books for children, has done all American parents a good turn.
First he corroborated the parent's statement to the child that manners (and grammar and safety
and health) are important. Then he described them in a language that the little child can
understand. And third, he portrayed them attractively. Thus he developed a favorable attitude